BROKEN IMAGES
THE last chapter ended on a note of interrogation, a very proper way
for arguments on contemporary problems to end, however unwelcome
to the cocksure or the craver for reassurance. I tried to indicate the
sense in which a poet should be modern, and some of the difficulties
facing the contemporary poet in his attempt to be so. I asked, can the
poet survive in the modern world. It is a question I must leave hanging
fretfully in the air, for I do not know die answer; but it is not an
academic question, unless we think it unimportant to life whether or
no man's most profound, most aspiring, most human, and most various
utterance should be stilled. And at once, when we look at modern
verse and ask ourselves what the poets are doing for their own salva-
tion, we are tempted to say that, having to give ground somewhere,
they sacrifice variety and humanity in the interests of the aspiring or
the profound.
Let us honour if we can
The vertical man
Though we value none
But the horizontal one,
sings Mr. Auden. There is no doubt that poets are getting to be
extremely vertical men. Under the relentless pressure of modern
civilization, poetry is being squeezed in, attenuated, its head higher
and higher in the clouds, its heart more and more in the unconscious.
Military men might liken its present position to a sort of defence in
depth, a withdrawal of the main force into a number of 'hedgehogs',
with a few bold or bomb-happy types still swanning around outside hit
clearly, for all practical purposes, to be written off As early as 1898,
Yeats wrote that *a new poetry, which is always contracting its Knife,
has grown up under the shadow of the old'. He was all for it, dica.
If people were to accept the theory that poetry moves us because
of its symbolism, what changes should one look
ill